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urged Las Casas, all the millions of America would be brought
through love to God; and thus Spain would grow great in spirit,
and as an earthly state, would prosper and become impregnable.
Such was the Utopia of Las Casas. Events after he had gone
from this earth were to demonstrate that it was a wholly prac-
ticable Utopia. But Crown and Church alike were engrossed in
European dynastic intrigue, and the Crown was embarked on
costly European wars. The flow of gold from America to Spain
was already a dominating motive in Spanish policy, and soon
was to grow into an all-consuming madness, with the conquest
of Mexico and Peru. The entire spirit and momentum of Spain,
hierarchical, exploitative and absolutist, was set against Las
Casas' vision of freedom and its life-releasing power,
For nearly seventy years Las Casas fought on. The City of
God was not allowed to be. So he fought, and not alone, foi
crumbs of protection for the desperate Indians. There were
great spirits in Spain and in America who joined with Las
Casas in building mat tradition of noble, sad, defeated endeavor
through which he is chiefly remembered. Las Casas died; and
then, after fifty years, beginning in 1609, the Jesuit order, in a
vast and remote region of South America, undertook to make a
reality Las Casas' Utopian dream. The Crown gave its consent*
for there was no gold in Paraguay; and for a century and a half
the Crown and Spain tolerated the most exhaustively wrought*
out Utopia the world has yet seen.
On the river La Plata, and back across pampa and rain-forest
to the Andes, the numerous Indian tribes were unsubdued, but
they knew the white man; his slave-raids had plagued and
sometimes decimated them. Few, and unarmed, but marvelously
equipped with numerous musical instruments and great chant-
ing voices, the Jesuits came. They were not Spaniards alone,
but Jesuits from many lands. Fear was not in them, and ascetic
discipline to a productive purpose had imbued them with an
exhaustless spontaneity of joy and resourcefulness, as such dis-
cipline, self-imposed toward purpose, can do. They were not
whipped into haste by the thought of the brevity of life or by
opportunism. They had equipped themselves with every tech-
nology of seventeenth-century Europe.
A number of books have told how one by one their congre-
fachnes increased. At maximum expansion probably one him-
red and fifty thousand Indians, with fewer than one hundred
white men to assist them, were realizing a fusion of work, play,
worship and art, and of personal and communal advantage, just